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ABSTRACT 

Important global attitudes in the United States and 
other countries are measured and social attitudes interpreted 
according to a number of variables in this cross-cultural study. The 
term Worldmindedness (the quality which is measured in the study) 
refers to a world-view of problems of humanity rather than a national 
view of them. Two testing instruments measured the attitudes, the 
primary instrument a 32 item Worldmindedness Scale consisting of half 
pro-worldminded and half anti-worldminded items (in addition, eight 
dimensions of worldmindedness were identified constituting sub-scales 
within a scale) , and the secondary instrument a checklist type of 
questionnaire on socio-economic background. Analysis performed on 
thre samples of secondary students with differing socio-economic 
backgrounds, ages 16 through 18, in Italian, German, and American 
schools, indicates that the Worldmindedness Scale has notably high 
reliability and validity for its kind of instrument and is applicable 
to cross-cultural studies. It was concluded that a basic similarity 
in attitudes exists among the three national groups and that 
adolescents in these countries appear to share a common, 
value-oriented worldminded view. (SJM) 
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USING THE WORLDMINDEDNESS SCALE IN CROSS-CULTURAL RESEARCH: 

AN EXPLORATORY STUDY 



By Louis P. Aikman and Edmond T. Parker 

Boston University 
Boston, Massachusetts 



At the moment v we have available to us a goodly amount of 
Worldmindedness data collected from several interesting 
samples which v from our preliminary analyses, appear to he 
extremely promising. 

These days there is evident an intense interest among educa- 
tors, political scientists, social psychologists, and other 
social scientists— both in the United States and abroad— in 
the two closely related topics of political socialization and 
peace-related research. While the reasons for this interest 
at this time -approach the obvious, they are felicitously 
described in the words of Lewis Mumford: "Each xof. U 3 must 
remember his humanness* it takes precedence over~our race, 
our religion, or our nationality. Only to the extent that 
nations cultivate this humanness, becoming members one of 
another, can our civilization achieve peace and security, to 
say nothing of the well-being and creativeness that even- 
tually issue forth from them.** 

We think our study contributes something to the current 
efforts and research by educators and social scientists in 
these fields of political socialization and peace-related 
research. What we have tried to do is identify an instrument 
which measures important global attitudes not only in the 
United States, but in other countries as well, and to inter- 
pret differences in attitudes according to a number of 
variables. Not only is Worldmindedness obviously related to 
a person's political socialization, but it is related to global 
attitudes and understandings of considerable interest to the 
growing number of researchers working on understanding 
peace-promoting mechanisms. » 

What we have measured is Worldmindedness, a concept defined ^ 
by Sampson and Smith (1957) as a pure value-orientation or 
frame of reference which reflects a world-view of the problems * 
of humanity rather than a national view of them. A World- 
minded individual then, has as his primary reference group 
mankind rather than the nationals of a particular country. 
Worldmindedness is to be distinguished from the somewhat 
more familiar concept of international-mindedness. -In the 
literature of social psychology, international-mindedness 
commonly implies some knowledge about or interest in inter- 
national affairs. Accordingly, it seems clear that a person 
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can be international-minded without being Worldminded, or 
vice versa. 

The Worldmindedness Scale was chosen for several reasons. u 
One was that it had been used by several researchers , 
although most of their studies focused on various college 
age populations. More recently, we have found that the 
Scale is again being used in significant research. The 
evidence provided by the original researchers indicated that 
the Scale had exceptionally high reliability and unusually 
high validity for such instruments (Sampson and Smith, 1957). 
Of considerable importance to us in our cross-cultural study 
was the fact that the instrument appeared more culture-free 
and less dated than some others used in related research. 

In this last respect, our preliminary analyses indicate that 
we were correct, and the cross-cultural utility of the 
instrument is one of the study's most exciting prospects. 

With the data so far collected by us, we see our present 
research problems as essentially twoi 1) to completely 
understand our instrument, particularly as regards its 
utility in cross-cultural research, and 2) to interpret 
differences in Worldmindedness according to a number of 
variables, including nationality, socio-economic background, 
contact with foreigners, and others. As our report will 
indicate, in developing conclusions i we are farther along in 
some areas than in others. 



METHODOLOGY 

• Testing Instruments and Procedures 

The primary instrument was the 32 item Worldmindedness Scale, 
a Likert-type instrument developed by Sampson and Smith (1957) 
Of the 32 items, half are pro-Worldminded, half anti-. In 
addition, Sampson and Smith identified eight dimensions of 
Worldmindedness which they felt might constitute sub-scales 
within the Scales immigration, government, economics, religion 
patriotism, race, education, and war. . The Scale has four 
questions relating to each sub-scale t half of these are pro- 
Worldminded, half anti-. Subjects check items according to 
six degrees of agreement or disagreement with values assigned 
to each response. 

Translation of the instruments and all procedures associated 
with pre-testing and administration of the Scale in Italy 
and Germany, all these matters were undertaken by teams of 
social scientists in those countries, with Mr. Parker 
participating throughout the various deliberations and proce- 
dures . 

A second instrument consisted of a checklist type of ques- * 
tionnaire. This questionnaire covered the following 
variables i 
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• length of time lived in country other than 

native country 
e number of foreign friends 
e frequency of dining with foreign friends' 
families 

e language facility for conversing with foreign 
friends and their families 

• living an extended period of time in an 

apartment building shared by individual 
tenants from foreign countries 
e extent of receiving from and/or sending 
gifts to foreign friends 
e frequency of writing t:o> foreign friends now 
living abroad 

• occupational and educational level of father 
4 educational level of mother 

e type of community (rural-urban-suburban) and 
place (state or country) mother lived in 
during adolescence 
e age and sex 



In addition to the above items* the adult samples; consisting 
of graduate students at home and abroad* were asked to 
indicate! 

- e marital status 

e military or civilian status 
e estimate of personal political affiliation 
on a seven point scale 

The procedures for administering the 32 item Worldmindedness 
Scale and the questionnaire were basically the same for all 
subjects. In every case a native administered the Scale and 

? rovided the necessary explanations. The printed introduction 
appended to the instrument) was read with the non- threatening 
features of the survey emphasized. Confidentiality and 
anonymity were stressed* In fact* the students* teachers and 
school administrators were not shown the completed forms. 
Subjects were free to respond or not as they chose* either to 
the whole instrument or to specific questions. In each 
sample some very few subjects chose not to respond to one or 
another question. 



Samples 

To date- we have collected several interesting samples* vizi 
104 Italian secondary school students) 121 German secondary 
school students) 128 secondary school students from American 
military dependents schools in Germany) 115 American secon- 
dary school students resident in America) and 70 American 
adults living in Germany* all of whom are graduate students 
and also affiliated in some way with the American military 
(most of these were military 1 officers ) • The secondary 
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school students are between 16 and 18 years old. We are 
presently in process of collecting samples of comparable 
size of graduate students resident in America and of a control 
group of military dependents who have never lived abroad. 

Of the five samples so far collected, data processing and 
analysis has been performed only on the first three secondary 
school samples, namely, the Italian, the German, and the 
American military dependents residing in Germany . 

The experimental subjects were selected so as to represent 
different socio-economic strata and educational experience. 
Half of the Italian students were from a Liceo Classico, 
the other half from an Istituto Technicot half the German 
students were from Gymnasien and half from Realschulem and 
half the U. S. resident students were from an upper-middle 
class community school, half from a lower socio-economic 
class community school. The socio-economic background of 
the military dependents can be inferred, approximately, from 
the rank of the father. The adult subjects will all be 
graduate students in the School of Education, Boston Univer- 
sity. However, half of these were living in Germany, affil- 
iated with the United States military and enrolled in 
Boston University's Overseas Graduate Program i half will be 
resident in the United States, enrolled in the University in 
one of our regular graduate degree programs. 



Analysis Related to the Attitude Scale in Earlier Studies 

Considerable evidence regarding the reliability and validity 
of the Worldmindedness Scale has been reported by the original 
investigators. Sampson and Smith (195?) for the samples in 
their studies. They reported a product moment correlation 
between odd and even items of .87 corrected to .93 by the 
Spearman-Brown formula for $6 college students. A coeffic- 
ient of stability of .93 was obtained over a 28 day interval 
with 33 college students. 

Sampson and Smith also reported empirical evidence of validity 
employing two types of criteria, internal and external. An 
internal consistency analysis was completed to identify 
items with discrimination power of two or more scale points 
between two criterion groups consisting of the upper and 
lower 10# of a sample of 120 college students. Analyzing 
the external criteria resulted in the following datai 
Negative Pearson product-moment coefficient of -.72 between 
Worldmindedness Scale scores and scores on the Ethnocentrism 
Scale of the California Authoritarianism study for 223 college 
students t -.53 between a 10-item Political-Economic Conserva- 
tism Scale from the California Study and Worldmindedness i 
-.46 between the F scale and the Worldmindedness Scale (Smith, 
1955). 
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Estimate of Reliability 

A unique estimate of the reliability of the W-Scale acoree 
obtained on each of the three samples so far processed, i,e. 
secondary school students in Italian, German, and American 
military dependents schools, was provided by Hoyt*o tech- 
nique utilising analysis of variance procedures. Reliability 
scores were ,849, .84 6, and .848 for the Italian, German, 
and American military dependents samples, respectively. These 
coefficients of reliability are surely both significant and 
substantial. Tabular data for these estimates can be found 
in Table 1, 2, and 3. 



Eilllilft ol VtllflUy 

At this stage, we have only attempted to establish an estimate 
of validity through the means of item analysis in which 
single items were correlated with total score for the three 
national groups. Those validity coefficients are reported in 
Table 4, We feel the data reported here increases our 
confidence in the validity of the instrument. With coeffi- 
cients ranging as high as ,64, with many above ,4o, with a 
clear majority of coefficients above ,35. and with only a 
very few below ,20, we feel these data, given the length and 
type of scale, to be both significant and substantial. 



Other Analysis 

The Worldmindedness Scale, in theory at least, measures eight 
dimensions of Worldmindedness, each represented by four of 
the 32 items in the Scale, These sub-scales were referred to 
by the original researchers, Sampson and Smith (1957), asi 
religion. Immigration, government, economics, patriotism, race 
education, and war. However, the existence of these sub-scales 
was not tested by Sampson and Smith, undoubtedly because factor 
analysis with computers was impractical in 1957, Nor did 
subsequent investigators using the Scale publish the results 
of any factor analysis. In the present study, factor 
analysis was applied to the Worldmindednees scores of the 
three national samples and to the combined scores of the three 
samples. The factor analysis performed was classical - or 
common-factor analysis in which the factors were inferred 
rather than defined, and with rotation of factors into ter- 
minal factors. 

The results of the factor analyses indicate clearly that the 
presumed eight sub-scales, identified by sets of four ques- 
tions, do not really function. This was found to be true 
whether one separated the scores by nationality or combined 
them and whether one rotated the factors or not. While 
interpretation of the factor analysis data continues, at 
present it seems that the instrument will be found to be 
uni-dimensional rather than octo-dimensional. One factor 
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analysis matrix, of the several produced, can be seen in 
Table 4a • 



Cross-Cultural Comparisons 

So far in our research, cross-cultural comparisons have been 
limited in number. Those data we have available are as 
follows i 

When mean scores on the whole Scale for the three national 
groups compared , differences emerged. The mean score 
for Italians was 134. 692 i for Germans it was 138.058 i and for 
Americans it was 116.078. Standard deviations were similar t 
each was, respectively, 24.44, 23.79, 21£8| and the differences 
were significant. Thus, it seems, one might say that the 
Italians and German subjects scored high on Worldmindedness 
and were quite close to one another. (The possible range of 
scores on the Scale is 0 to 192, indicating low to high 
Worldmindedness.) The American subjects scored relatively 
high on Worldmindedness , but were still markedly (and statis- 
tically significantly) lower in Worldmindedness than either 
Italians or Germans . 

When mean scores on each item are seen and compared by 
nationality, other patterns and differences emerge. With 
the exception of four items, the differences in scores among 
the three samples are significant at the .01 level. The 
tabular data with these comparisons can be found in Table 5« 
Despite tHnse statistically significant differences, one 
might well aBk whether it seems that the differences in mean 
scores as presented, indicate real differences in attitude. 

In most cases, we do not feel that the differences dignify 
substantial difference in attitude. Quite the contrary, 
with the exception of some few items such as 32, 20, and 5, 
examination of the table is more likely to result in the 
recognition of striking similarities of response and con- 
comitant similarity of attitudes. 

So far, pending further consultation with our European 
collaborators, we cannot yet explain either the striking 
similarities or the few isolated and obvious differences in 
responses. But the basic similarities in attitudes among our 
three national groups seem quite apparent. It may be, indeed, 
that adolescents in these three countries do share a common, 
Worldminded , value -orientation. 
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Conclusions 



Our conclusions are modest in number and can be stated 
briefly, but we are pleased to share them. We feel some of 
them may be useful to other researchers. Some concern the 
Worldmindedness Scale , some cross-cultural comparisons. 

First and foremost , we feel that the data here presented 
indicate the Worldmindedness Scale has had notably high 
reliability and comparatively high validity with samples 
from three nations using three languages. Thus, accordingly, 
we feel this Scale is clearly useful in cross-cultural 
studios and is likely to be useful in other languages and 
cultures besides those used in the present study. 

Secondly, while several researchers have a priori accepted 
the existence of the eight sub-scales and made comparisons 
based on them, we feel that the acceptance and use of the 
sub-scales is no longer warranted because of our factor 
analysis data. It is more likely that the Scale is uni- 
dimensional, though some factors different from the original 
eight may yet be identified. 

As regards cross-cultural comparisons, we feel that many are 
interesting and will be useful. With this in view, we have 
collected data that should allow cross-cultural comparisons 
according to the "standard 1 * demographic variables such as 
sex, socio-economic status, parental education, and so on. 

In addition, we are particularly interested in comparisons 
based on the extent and quality of subjects* contacts with 
foreigners, and have collected data Accordingly. To date, 
unfortunately, we have not yet been able to perform the 
appropriate analyses to enable us to report on such compari- 
sons. However, while cross-cultural comparisons are yet far 
from complete, with the data presently at hanid and reported 
herein, what appear to ue as most striking are not differences 
among our* national groups in total scores or in scores on 
individual items on the Scale, statistically significant 
though they may be, but in the basic similarities of response. 
These indicate to us, at our present early stage of inter- 
pretation, common attitudes and values shared by the adoles- 
cent samples in our three national groups • If there is a 
youth culture shared by youths in Westernised, industrialised, 
urbanised 1 societies. Worldmindedness may well be one of its 
cbmpbnents • 
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Table 1 



Analysis of Variance of W Scale Scores 
of 104 German Secondary Students 





Source 


d.f 

• 


$ urn of Squares 


Mean Square 


Among Individuals 103 
Among Items 31 
Residual (Error) 3193 


1577.3945 

3465.0625 

7581.9062 


15.31A5 

111.7762 

2.37^5 


Total 


332? 


12624.3632 


129,^652 






Table 2 






Analysis of Variance of W Scale Scores 
of 103 Italian Secondary Students 


Source 


d.f 


Sum of Squares 


Mean Square 


Among Individuals 102 
Among Items 31 
Residual (Error) 3162 


1812.0000 

2176.0391 

8504.1172 


17.7647 

70.1948 

2.6895 


Total 


3295 


12492.1563 


90.6490 






Table 3 






Analysis of Variance of W Scale Scores 
of 112 Students of American Military 
Dependent Families Living in Germany 


Source 


d.f 


Sum of Squares 


Mean Square 


Among Individuals 111 
Among Items 31 
Residual (Error) 3441 


2163.4141 

4710.4297 

10235.5703 


19.4902 

151.9493 

2.9746 


.Total 




14946.0000 





Hoyt Reliability is defined asi 



Amang_Individuals Varianc e- Error Variance 
Among Individuals Variance 

thus, for the German sample 




and for the Italian sample 



tt 



17.7647 -2.6895 
17.76^7 



.849 



and for the American Military Dependent sample 

= 2&Jmz z 2 . 97 ^ « 84 8 
r tt ' 19.1*902 



These coefficients of reliability are, of course, 
significant and substantial. 
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Table 4 



Item Validity Coefficients Obtained by Correlating Single 
Item with Total Score for Three Groups of Students 
German» Italian and American Military Dependents 



Item Validity Coeffielents 







Gasman 

N-104 


Italian 

N-103 


Aaerican 

N-112 


.Our country should Mrs tbs right to prohibit csrtala rtcUl j 

tad religious groups from entering It to lire. J 


1. 


.3527 


.3321 


.4349 


, Immigrants should tot bs permitted to corns lato our country 
1( they compels with our cm m workers. 


2. 


.2700 


.2626 


.1511 


, It would bs t dangerous procedure II every pereot It tM world 
had equal rights which were guaranteed by as International 
charter. . . 


3. 


t 

lifil.lt 

• wwww 


.2808 


.3744 


AU prices for exported food sad maaofacutred goods should bs 
set by an international trade committee. 


4. 


•1482 


.0079 


.1413 


Our country Is probably to better than many others. 


5. 


•3201 


.3941 


.3683 


Race prejudice may bs a good thing for us because It keeps 
many undesirable foreigners from coming into this country. 


6. 


.3763 


•4442 


.2861 


, R would be t mistake for us to encourage certain racial groepe 
,to become well educated been use they might use their knowl- 
edge against us. 


7. 


.3192 


.3316 


.3045 


' Ws should bs willing to fight for our country without question- 
ing whether U la right or wrong. 


8. 


.2158 


.4396 


.2850 


' Foreigners are particularly obnoxious because of their reli- 
gious beliefs* 


9. 


•0401 


.4762 


.2024 


' Immigration should be controlled by so International orgia Ita- 
lics ratMr than be each country os Us own. 


10* 


.1701 


• .2360 


.2752 


.We ought to have a world government to guarantee the welfare 
of #11 sal Ions irrespective of tM rights of any oat. 


11. 


.4844 


.3822 


.3956 


Our country should tot cooperate In say International trade • 
agreements which attempt to better world economic conditions 
■ at our expense. 


12. 


• 

.267? 


• 1240 


.2325 


. It would M better to M t cltUen of the world tMn of any 
t particular country* 


13. 


.6446 


.5573 


.5807 


» Our responsibility to people of otMr races ought to be as great 
• ta our responsibility to people of our own race* 


14. 


.4317 


. 4018 


.3072 


An International committee on education Mould Mrs full 

• control over what Is taught la all countries about history a ad 
polities. 

• *, » M . * | f1 ^ * - 


15. 


.2381 


-.0326 


.2635 


Our country should refuse to ccoperats in • tout disarmament 
program men If some other nations t greed to It. 


16. 


.1845 


.3716 


.3385 


ft would be danger** for our country to make international 
agreements with nations whose religious beliefs ate antag- 
onistic to ours. 


17. 


.3516 


.4925 


.2509 


Any healthy Individual, regardless of race or religion, should 
be allowed to the wherever he wants to In the world. 


• 

GO 

ip* 


.4154 


.3094 


.3512 


Our country should not participate In any international organ- 
last Ion which retires that we give up any of (our national 
rights or freedom of action. 

a * 


19# 


.4460 


.3482 


.2552 



Table 4 (Continued) 



Item Validity Coefficient* Obtained by Correlating Single 
Item with Total Score for Three Oroups of Student* 
German , Italian and American Military Dependent* 



,I,tem Validity Coefficients 







German 

N-104 


Itelien 

M-103 


American 

N«112 


tfaaaaaaaiy, w «m» W ta rtllm ta low — f Mwhrt «( 
IMag I* wpf«t «Wf NMftftM to m aqaal 

■aKiN ter twry unw la ttt twM. 


20. 


.*893 


•4624 


.5527 


Wa aAaaMaitt*. tarlarahy taaat taaatfyWtoraaaaaa 
a0at4 to MaUif wtU ktahtHaali 


21. 


.2969 


.3378 


.5158 


SaaM neat a*nakaiwMmi Minllf lata laNlt^aat 
(tea aara. 


22. 


.3016 


•4221 


.3047 


Oar aafcaala nwMwaelllaMawyitftaaMiawM mkar 
ikaa at aar mm caaatry. 


23. 


.3090 


•3466 


•2263 


Aa iawtaaHaaal pataca (area at*** tat* tha aatf |ra«a la UN 
awli ailaaai Itlwwawn. 


24. 


'.**82 


.2545 


•3257 


K mall ba Aaagama tor aa ta gaanatoa W laaamtiaaal 
a<iaaaaaal Aw awy part*. la fl* wiM MwiM toa aaai» 
plan taUjlaaa ImAwa. 


25. 


.3*83 


•3944 


•3648 


Oar taaaiiy afcaaU pane Ua laalpiUw al hwtpi paaplaa 
aaaa 1C ft laaara aar analicl al Utim. 


26. 


.**32 


.3865 


.4765 


All aaUaaalinwawaii adnata abaHtAal aal wptowl 
by aaa wanl wril punata, 


27. 


.376* 


.5497 


.5305 


A avail aal ba aMa tar aa la agraa that watMat mftuaaa 
la an coaauVa abaaM ba i*|ki w lawnuaal aaamal. 


28. 


•5**3 


.5272 


•4140 


MiMlta AmII ta a ptlaur/ alai «( a4acaUaa aa aar «m> 
4m wfU ball*** aar awaity la tba beat la tba aali 


29. 


.*182 


•4664 


*•3683 


* wmM la a gwi Maa if all tt* ram wt ta iatcnurry 
MlldanauMipiaimilittiaMli . 


30. 


.283* 


.2659 


•4644 


Wa aUaM tnab aar ettlm ta aplatl fta aattata af alt »•»» 

! **• moiAaf* mm Hw«h it aay ba HdM om Imi lawrtau 
• afawaaaaaaauy. 


31. 


.5*09 


•5404 


.5205 


Wtf ataaall attar h> INaUftaMacj^Ullta tba art* any ta 
pmaat aar aiuar*l titWatfba**f . ^ 


132. 


.3839 


.5125 


•4025 



* 



I 




o 



o 

me 



-* * 
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Factor Loadings on 32 Item Scale 
Obtained with Combined Groups of Secondary Students— 

Italian and American Military Dependents Living in Germany (N«319) 
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Table 5 



Results of Simple Analysis of Variance of Scores Obtained 
by German* Italian and American Military Dependents On 
Each of the Thirty-two Items 



Item 


N 

Group i 1 Germain 104 

2 Italian 103 

3 American 112 Means 


Std 

Devs 


F 


1 


1 


S.SZ9 


/./*</ 


/3.fV 




2 


V-bbo 


/•BIV 






3 


‘/.tv* 


/.9S9 




2 


1 


4.9V6 


/.706 


9.V7 




2 


3.tex 


t.m 






3 


V/V3 


/.7S7 




3 


1 


V’bSV 


/■eta 


3. tXf 




2 


3.9 7 / 


X./// 






3 


V.S/t 


/■efv 




4 


1 


V-V/3 


/.76b 


36.V7 




2 


5/36 


/.6SI 






3 




/.f»r 




5 


1 


5j>/9 


/.9VV 


S3.8/ 




2 


V.IS9 


/.6/Z 






3 


I.ST8 


Z76t 




6 


1 


SZ*i 


/.3*9 


0.9/ 




2 


s./n 


/■V2* 






3 


r.3s 7 







P required for significance 
at the .01 level is 4.7 



Table 5 (Continued ) 



Item 


Group i 1 German 

2 Italian 

3 American 


Means 


Std 

Devs 


F 


7 


1 




A2/1- 


?-7f 




2 


9 . 70? 


AO 9/ 






3 


5.997 


A/Ot 




8 


1 


S.S87 


0.977 


24 . 7 / 




2 


3*S06 


2 . oS8 






3 




2.097 




9 


1 


V-fcz 


/•■X78 


8.85 




2 




/■7?2 






3 


5 26 6 


/.Xo3 




10 


1 


3.V1S 


Af 86 


28. S? 




2 


i/,ooO 


/.foo 






3 


2.03V 


A**f 




11 


1 


V.565" 


t.7iS 


2462 




2 


*,V/ 


/87S 






3 


2.687 


2.091. 




12 


1 


3.% 4 


A 848 


0. 7? 




2 


3.757 


2./20 






3 


‘/.o89 


/. tf/0 




13 


1 


Y.US 


7-900 


ru 




2 


9 . 9 S 6 


/.9MS 






3 


3.3*3 


2.7 33 




14 


1 


5473 


o.gt/9 


/2*oB 




2 


s.n? 


o.9iS 






3 


9.970 


A 952 
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{Table 5 (Continued) 



Item 


Groups 1 German 

2 Italian 

3 American 


Means 


Std 

Deva 


P 


15 


1 


¥.o*9 


7.490 


25. So 




2 




2.0*8 






3 


*.ZoS 


207? 




16 


1 


¥.038 


2.069 


9 .*/ 




2 


¥>¥•3 


AS89 






3 


3. 8*4 


*990 




17 


1 


4 . 1*3 


AT 64 


3.53 




2 


4.30% 


*679 






3 


4-343 


*.56? 




18 


1 


S.683 


0.788 


8.60 




2 


5.390 


*.o*6 






3 


S.017 


/■SO? 




19 


1 


3.4*3 


2. *97 


6.94 




2 


3.437 


2.046 






3 


t.S* 7 


*.404 




20 


1 


4. *63 


*.so% 


63-67 




2 


S.o‘9 


*■368 






3 


3.464 


20*7 




21 


1 


1.443 


*9/S 


9.43 




2 


*.437 


/■46f 






3 


2.49% 


1,1*9 




22 


1 


4.677 


*.904 


2.63 




2 


4. *64 


A 4 53 






3 


S'. *07 


*■423 




23 


1 


4.668 


*. 410 


2.6 3 




2 


4.996 


/.lit 






3 


4.036 


/. *64 
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Table 5 (Continued) 



Item 


Group i 1 Carman 

2 Italian 

3 American 


Means 


Std 

Devs 


P 


24 


1 




2.438 


7. Si. 




2 


3.S*S 


21.11 






3 


z.¥ss 


i.ttT 




25 


1 


S.Z/Z 


4.222 


6. ¥6 




2 


S'DOO 


4,¥SS 






3 




4127 




26 


1 


2.-288 


4.78S 


870 




2 


3, it t 


*826 






3 


Z96t 


4.773 




27 


1 


3.* 39 


2o5t 


23.63 




2 


3.788 


2.402. 






3 


4.9SS 


2.068 




28 


1 


<tto/6 


*92¥ 


4% 33 




2 


*4.o t 6 


*.8St 






3 


ZAO 7 


4 f St 




29 


1 


3-.4S5 


0.899 


22.47 




2 


¥i*v 


/.96f 






3 


*.ssv 


4.679 




30 


1 


2781 


4.3S7 


26.88 




2 


•4.3ct 


/. 920 






3 


2. *473 


2.0*3 




31 


1 


*4365 


/.sot 


6.7S 




2 


V.V27 


4.6*8 






3 


J.4S7 


4.8*3 




32 


1 




/.S* 2. 


S/.2o 




2 


¥• 601 . 


4.786 






3 


2.6SL 


2 4 S¥ 





